INTERESTING  PEOPLE 


A  crippled  public  speaker  who  has  overcome  almost  incredible  obstacles . 
The  most  famous  office  boy  in  the  world.  A  woman  who  made  her  city 
sing.  A  school-teacher  who  has  made  school  attractive.  A  young 
girl  who  is  fighting  alone  the  organised  graft  of  a  whole  town. 


N.  C.  HANKS 


HE  came  into  the  car  at  Pocatello 
and  sat  down  beside  me;  without 
hands,  but  not  without  hope; 
blinded,  but  unbeaten;  crippled, 
but  courageous. 

I  iemoved  his  overcoat  for  him  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  small  attention  courteously,  but 
cheerfully;  not  at  all  in  the  manner  of  a  man 
hopelessly  dependent  upon  others. 

On  the  way  to  Blackfoot  he  told  me  about 
himself,  (quietly,  modestly,  and  with  no  bid 
for  sympathy.  With  a  flash  of  “the  literary 
instinct”  I  said  to  myself,  I  will  make  a  story 
of  this  man’s  experience;  and  then  the  experi¬ 
ence  itself  mocked  back  at  me,  “What  flimsy 
of  fiction  can  you  add  to  these  facts?  ”  Again 
I  said,  “  I  will  make  an  inspiring  poem  around 
this  man!”  but  there  sat  the  man  himself. 
What  possible  inspiration  could  a  poem  add 
to  him? 

And  so  I  am  setting  down  here  his  simple 
story,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  fearing  to 
spoil  it  by  any  attempt  at  adornment  of  my 
own.  If  it  does  not  make  you  ashamed  of 
any  whine  you  may  have  at  life,  if  it  does 
not  give  you  a  thrill  of  courage  to  meet  any 
difficulty  which  may  confront  you,  the  fault 
is  in  my  telling. 

His  name  is  Hanks,  N.  C.  Hanks.  At 
twenty-one  he  and  his  partner  leased  a 
claim  near  Nephi,  Utah,  and  prospected  for 
ore.  They  really  had  one  of  the  richest  lead 
mines  in  the  West,  as  subsequently  proved, 
but  they  never  found  it  out. 

One  noon  they  had  been  working  near  their 
cabin  and  were  cleaning  up  preparatory  to 
“chuck.”  Hanks  was  feeling  as  fine  as  a 
young  man  should  who  is  overflowing  W7ith 
life,  is  working  a  good  claim,  has  a  keen  appe¬ 
tite  for  approaching  “dinner”  and  has  a  let¬ 


ter  from  his  sweetheart  in  his  pocket.  Some 
one  had  brought  the  letter  up  the  hard  trail  to 
their  lonely  cabin.  It  was  the  last  thing 
N.  C.  Hanks  was  ever  to  read  with  his  own 
eyes.  Hanks’s  partner  had  washed  and  was 
ready  to  go  to  the  cabin,  for  it  was  his  turn  to 
make  the  meal.  A  box  of  dynamite  caps  lay 
in  the  sun  near  his  jumper.  He  picked  up  his 
jumper  and  reached  for  the  box,  but  saw  his 
gloves  lying  a  few  paces  away.  He  stepped 
over  to  get  them  first  and  paused  to  stuff 
them  into  his  pocket  and  then  turned  back  to 
the  box.  Just  that  close  did  N.  C.  Hanks 
come  to  escaping  being  what  he  is. 

As  his  partner  turned,  Hanks  called  to 
him,  “You  go  on  to  the  cabin  and  hurry 
that  grub.  I’ll  attend  to  the  caps.” 

In  another  moment  he  had  picked  up  the 
box,  which  had  lain  in  the  sun  until  over¬ 
heated.  The  slight  jar  did  the  rest.  Every 
cap  in  that  box  was  made  to  overcome  a  re¬ 
sistance  of  300  pounds.  By  a  miracle  he 
was  not  torn  to  shreds,  but  he  was  hurled  ten 
feet.  Within  a  minute  he  arose,  blinded, 
bleeding,  but  calm.  The  mountains  and  the 
sky  had  vanished.  Where  his  hands  had 
been  were  bleeding  stumps  and  with  his 
hands  had  gone  all  means  of  livelihood. 

His  partner,  screaming  and  crying  like  a 
child,  gazed  upon  him.  Recovering,  he 
helped  him  to  the  cabin,  bound  his  arms 
above  the  elbows  with  handkerchiefs  and 
started  for  help.  They  were  six  miles  from  a 
telephone  or  a  neighbor,  and  many  more  from 
a  town  or  a  doctor. 

All  that  afternoon  Hanks  lay  alone,  save 
for  the  companionship  of  a  small  dog,  which 
cried  piteously  all  the  day.  Mercifully, 
Hanks  suffered  no  pain  except  for  the  band¬ 
ages  which  tortured  him  excruciatingly,  as 
his  arms  swelled.  He  tried  to  gnaw  them  off, 
knowing  that  death  would  ensue,  but  seeing 
nothing  better  than  death  in  life. 
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Well,  help  came.  They  got  him  to  Provo, 
to  a  hospital,  the  mere  wreck  of  a  human 
being.  They  patched  him  up,  but  as  he  lay 
there  thinking,  life  looked  black  indeed. 
His  sweetheart  came  to  see  him,  and  he  broke 
their  engagement.  Then  he  felt  better.  It 
was  the  one  duty  he  had  had  left  in  life  and  he 
had  done  it. 

He  was  out  again,  but  of  what  avail  was 
that.  What  may  a  man  see  to  do  without 
eyes?  What  may  a  man  get  without  hands? 

There  came  to  Provo  Byron  King  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  a  lecturer,  a  teacher.  King’s  daughter 
had  married  a  relative  of  Hanks’s.  Hanks 
went  to  King  to  study! 

Blessings  be  upon  you,  Byron  King!  You 
must  be  a  teacher  indeed.  Along  with  litera¬ 
ture  you  taught  this  man  life.  Drawing  ex¬ 
pression  out  of  him,  you  put  hope  into  him. 

For  three  years  now  N.  C.  Hanks  has  been 
lecturing  and  giving  critical  interpretations 
of  Shakespeare  and  modern  authors.  He  goes 
back  to  the  same  audiences  repeatedly  and 
that  is  usually  considered  the  test  of  success. 
Think  of  it  a  moment!  a  man  choosing  as  his 
life  work  the  interpretation  of  Shakespeare, 
and  lighter  literature,  without  the  aid  of  eye 
or  hand  as  avenues  of  expression,  traveling 
alone  in  strange  cities,  over  unfamiliar  routes, 
depending  upon  the  nearest  man  at  hand  for 
the  thousand  and  one  little  uses  for  hands  and 
eyes  we  find  every  hour  of  our  lives.  And 
through  it  all  keeping  sweet,  cheerful,  serene; 
convinced  and  rejoiced  that  he  is  helping  a 
little  in  life.  Doesn’t  the  dauntlessness  of  it 
hearten  you  a  little? 

I  do  not  want  to  drag  myself  into  this  story,, 
but  he  dragged  me  into  it  the  least  bit  and, 
because  of  it,  I  was  able  to  pay  him,  and  the 
spirit  of  him,  the  tribute  I  was  aching  to  ex¬ 
press  without  awkwardness. 

Having  told  me  of  himself,  he  wanted  to 
know  of  me.  I  told  him  my  name,  which  he 
had  evidently  never  heard.  “What’s  your 
line,  friend?”  he  persisted.  I  told  him  that 
I,  too,  was  upon  the  platform,  giving  readings, 
lecture-programs,  whatever  one  wished  to  call 
them.  Naturally,  he  was  pleased  to  come 
into  contact  with  a  fellow-worker  and  plied 
me  with  questions.  “What  readings  do  you 
give?  Whose  writings?” 

“My  own.” 

“I  wonder  whether  I  know  any  of  them?” 
I  recalled  that  his  teacher  sometimes  used  a 
couple  of  my  versifications.  “Did  you  ever 
hear  Byron  King  read  ‘How  Did  You  Die?’” 
“No,”  he  said,  “but,”  with  eagerness,  “that 
was  the  first  thing  they  read  to  me  in  the 
hospital,  when  I  came  back  to  life.  They 


keep  it  there  to  read  to  the  poor  down-and- 


outers.”  And  he  quoted: 

“Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  he  comes  with  a  pounce, 
And  whether  he’s  slow,  or  spry, 

It  isn’t  the  fact  that  you’re  dead  that  counts, 

But  only,  How  Did  You  Die?” 


He  gave  it  such  praise  as  a  man  might  who 
had  heard  it  under  his  circumstances. 

“Thank  you,”  I  said.  “Yes,  I  wrote  the 
verses,  which  was  a  small  thing  to  do.  I 
wrote  the  verses,  but  without  any  oath  or 
by-word,  N.  C.  Hanks,  you  are  the  poem!” 

EDMUND  VANCE  COOKE. 
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